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Y IT! Get up early in 

_/ the morning, sling a sharp 

axe to your belt, then go outdoors 

to chop down a tree. Try to 

work until noon without any 

breakfast—not even a cup of 
coffee. You'll soon quit. 

Of course, no man can work 

well on an empty stomach. It is 

against the laws of Nature. And 


soil is like Man; when properly 
nourished, it is a good producer. 
When allowed to hunger, it pro- 


duces scant returns. Being a 
farmer, you know this. 


But — f¥ 


Do you know how much 
plant-food your crops re- 
moved from your soil last 
season? And do you know 
whether the fertilizer you 
intend using is just exactly 
what your soil needs to 
maintain its fertility? 
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No breakfast tomorrow 


Some crops remove as much potash 
as nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
combined, and a fertilizer an- 
alyzing a high percentage of 
potash is essential. 

Some soils contain plenty of 
potash. With constant cultiva- 
tion, however, the available 
supply will eventually be ex- 
hausted. On most soil types, 
the yield will be larger and the 
quality of the crops better if the 


‘fertilizer contains plenty of potash. 


Make a simple test on your 
own soil this season. 
\ Fertilize a section of each 
of your crops with a mix- 
ture containing a high 
percentage of Genuine 
German Potash, then 
notice the improvement 
in your crops. 
You'll find that Potash 
Pays! 


’ 


Potash Importing Corporation of America 


General Office: 
81 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


Citizens’ National Bank Bldg. 


Baltimore 


564 Market Street 


San Francisco 


Genuine German 


POTASH 
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(In which Jeff tells 


why he is going 


BACK to the 
LAND 


a sam 
Bacx to the soil! 


Back to the cows and horses, the chickens and the grow- 
ing green things. Back to the trees, the broad blue sky, the 
shining hills and purple shadows; back to the golden acres 
and the drowsy hum of the bees. 

And back, also, to the mud of the barnyard, the water 
frozen in the trough, the cow with colic and the egg-maraud- 
ing weasel; the swinging lantern at night and the snow drift- 
ing in around the windows and under the door in the winter; 
the broken fence, the leaky roof, and the celery that freezes 
and spoils. 


If “an agriculturist is a person town,”’——then I am going to be a 
who makes his money in the city farmer-agriculturist; for I am going 
and spends it in the country, and to make and spend money in both 
a farmer is a m-n who makes his __ places! 
money on the soil and spends it in For I’ve bought “a quarter- 





section of Paradise,’—and I am 
going back to the land. I am 
“fed up” on paving bricks and cash 
registers—I long for Long Island. 

There are farms on Long Island. 

I merely state this for the benefit 
of those who may have the er- 
roneous impression that this genial 
strip of the United States is given 
oer entirely to _ bootleggers, 
beaches, bagnios, and — Brooklyn. 

Long Island is 120 miles long 
and 35 miles wide. Along its 
northern shore are real, rolling, 
rocky hills, overlooking the Sound. 
At the south are rich, verdant, 
low-lying stretches; the center lies 
under primeval forests, and the 
whole island is pie-scalloped ’round 
with golden, sandy beaches. 

Its historic acres, rich in Revolu- 
tionary lore, feed the hungry 
hordes of the Metropolis. There 
are more truck gardens on Long 
Island than there are Fords in 
Iowa. Here, then, is the cauli- 
flower center of the world, the 
home of the Long Island duckling, 
the mealy Long Island potato— 
and the famous phrase, “nothing 
less than a case!” 

The sun strikes Long Island 
before it reaches New York City, 
which is well; for if the sun were 
forced to rise first on Manhattan 
it would lose each morning much 
of its natural freshness, its warmth, 
buoyancy and life-giving beams— 
—all of which would be disastrous 
to the rest of the United States. 

New York gives nervous prostra- 
tion; Long Island joyous anima- 
tion. 

Song and fable have long told 
of the joy of the immigrant at the 
first sight of the United States. 
And always the Statue of Liberty 
is cited as the first land sighted. 
This is merely poetic license; for 
immigrants first see the long, lean, 
beckoning finger of Montauk Point 
at the tip of Long Island, as their 
ships slide along the southern 
shore, up into New York harbor 
where Liberty waves them a 
bronzy, official welcome. 


BETTER Crops 


There are prosperous farmers on 
Long Island, who till its rich acres, 
follow the teachings of the scientific 
men' at Farmingdale, read the 
bulletins, work, study, think— 
and raise Better Crops. 

So, Long Island welcomes Jeff 
McDermid; and Jeff goes gladly 


back to the joyous soil. 


| of crops fertilizes, 
renews, revivifies and strengthens 
the soil. And the rotation of men 
must hold a warm place in Nature’s 
heart. As the cocklebur is caught 
on the cow’s tail and carried to 
distant fields, and as the winged 
maple seed is borne along on the 
breeze, so men follow their fancies 
and drift on the winds of dissatis- 
faction to distant—and greener— 
fields. 

I got my farm from a man who 
had made enough and wanted to 
retire and live in the great city. I 
wanted to get out of the great city 
and live again on a farm. 

He thought he was tired, when I 
believe that he only needed a 
vacation. A person who retires 
has a label on his gripsack marked, 
“To the Bughouse.” After a short 
rest from the accustomed tasks of a 
lifetime, fear, misery, sickness and 
disease soon follow. 

We must get our pleasures from 
our work; our rest, not from a 
cessation, but from a_ periodic 
change in work. Most people 
struggling toward divorce need 
only a temporary surcease, a vaca- 
tion; for “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,” and “absence makes the 
heart grow fonder.” 

And so the city man needs, not 
to quit the city entirely, but to 
plant himself at intervals on 
Nature’s copious breast, lift his 
hands to the sky—and watch 
things grow. 

The country is the philosopher’s 
storehouse of thought-food; it is 
his garden and library. The works 
of God are better subjects for con- 

(turn to page 46) 
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County Agent’s Widow 


(After hearing from married and bachelor county agents-on_ the 
subject of wives, it seems only fair to let one of them speak for herself. 


This contribution came from a 
It ought to start some of you thinking. 


remain anonymous. 


|: read the view- 


points of the married county agent 
and the bachelor county agent, it 
seemed to me that the discussion 
would be incomplete without a 
word from the county agent’s 
widow, sometimes erroneously called 
his wife. 

Unfortunately, all county agents 
have not married home demon- 
stration agents who are willing to 
keep on with the work for which 
they have trained. In my opinion 
these lady county agents would 
make the most sympathetic and 
helpful, the really ideal wives for 
these men who do not belong to 
their families but to the counties 
which they serve. 

Then there is another class of 
county agent wives who are born 
or adopted Main Streeters. They 
can not make the efficient coworkers 
just mentioned but are happy and 
satisfied to whirl in the small town 
society and fairly live from one 
bridge party to the next. 

But there are some county agent 
wives who have been entirely 
removed from their element and the 
things that make life worth while 
for them. Their plight is not due 
to choice but rather unfortunate 
circumstances, since college gradu- 
ates do not have the map of the 
United States laid before them with 
instructions to choose location but 
must often take the undesirable 
in order to get bread and butter. 
In this last class are found the wives 
who soon feel that they are widowed. 


5 


Montana woman who prefers to 


When one considers that a county 
agent is expected to be a machine 
of perpetual motion to serve in all 
capacities from veterinarian in the 
hog cholera emergency to auctioneer 
at the rustic basket social; whose 
hours number from nine to twenty- 
one a day, a day beginning any 
time between 4 A. M. and 9 A. M. 
Sundays and holidays alike; who is 
continually haunted by some 
farmer’s problem so that if he 
accidentally happens to spend an 
evening at home he is too busy or 
tired to go any place or even be 
good company for the lonely wife; 
I should say the unmarried county 
agent is indeed unselfish not to 
have asked someone to share a 
home of which he could not be a 
part. 


I do not doubt that many a good 
wife who has sacrificed the regular 
and reasonable hours of another 
profession, the good music and 
good plays that form so large a part 
of some lives, greater financial gain 
at less cost, and even good health 
itself, will agree that the bachelor 
county agent is to be doubly com- 
mended, for doing a valuable and 
wonderful work in his field and for 
going it alone unless the fates 
happily sent him a wife from one of 
the first two classes. An uprooted 
and transplanted wife of the last 
named class inevitably becomes one 
of the wan, weary, worried widows 
who sadly wonder during the long 
hours of waiting if their future is 


indeed past. 





The wheat seed at the right of the picture was treated with a fraudulent proprietary 
concoction. The result is plain. The jar at the left holds seed that was not treated. 


Let the Buyer Beware! 


By Frank George 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


TEP right this way, gentle- 
men! We have here a preparation 
that will rid your apple and peach 
trees of every insect pest and 
fungous disease known to entomo- 
logists. One sniff of this remedy 
will paralyze the daily cattle tick. 
The boll weevil sprayed with this 
poison will curl up like a leaf in a 
furnace. Round worms, mites,— 
in fact every parasite found in 
animal life—” 

It is estimated that American 
farmers spend more than forty 
million dollars annually for in- 
secticides and fungicides with which 
to combat insect pests and fungous 
diseases. Probably most of these 
preparations do the work claimed 
for them, but each year there is a 
new crop of insecticides and fungi- 


cides on the market some of which 
are found to be either too weak or 
too strong for effective use, or 
which are clearly fake concoctions 
that not only do not rout the pests or 
cure the disease, but which are 
sometimes distinctly injurious to 
plant and animal life. 


{ae recently appeared on 


the market a concoction that when 
mixed with chicken feed and taken 
internally by Biddy was held out 
to be a sure cure for chicken lice 
and mites. Send one dollar, and 
your chicken troubles will be at an 
end, the advertising read. It was 
explained that the poison taken 
internally would be exuded through 
the pores of Biddy’s skin and thus 
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the pests would be destroyed. 
Thousands of dollars were fliched 
from the pockets of farmers who did 
not know that chickens have no 
pores. 

Another case was that of a so- 
called tree expert who promised to 
rid orchard trees of every conceiv- 
able insect and fungous disease. 
His remedy was to place a pellet 
containing potassium cyanide in a 
small hole cut in the trunk of the 
tree. The pellet would later dis- 
solve, be taken up by the tree sap 
and the poison pro- 
jected to the fur- 
thermost limbs and 
leaves. The insects 
would bite into a 
leaf and presto! 
they were dead. 

Numerous agents 
operated through- 
out the States 
treating trees at so 
much per treat. 
A few months after 
the treatment the 
trees developed 
cankers that practi- 
cally ruined them as 
fruit bearers. An- 
alysis of the poison 
showed that the 
drug was too power- 
ful for the tree to 
take into its system. 

When calcium 
arsenate was advo- 
cated six years ago for use against 
the boll weevil, many manufact- 
urers who did not know how to 
make the arsenical began to ship 
heavy quantities into the South. 
In most cases either the poison was 
too weak to kill the weevils, or so 
strong that it destroyed the cotton. 
Calcium arsenate of the proper 
strength properly applied is an 
effective combatatant of the boll 
weevil but because of the disap- 
pointing results obtained from a 
large quantity of the product then 
on the market, calcium arsenate 
came into disrepute. 

A long campaign by the Federal 


The 


© _ 


This is what happene 
treated with a remedy alleged “to 

ill all insect pests and cure all 
preparation not 
only killed the bugs but the tree as 


well, 


a 


/ 


Department of Agriculture operat- 
ing under the authority of the 
Insecticide and Fungicide Act was 
necessary to compel erring manu- 
facturers to produce calcium arse- 
nate of standard strength, with the 
result that most of the product 
now sold can be used with Satis- 
factory results. During the past 
year or so shipments of the arsenical 
have come from abroad, and many 
seizures of improper preparations 
have had to be made at Galveston 
and other ports of entry. 


"ae ago, nos- 


trum fakirs found 
easy money in the 
pockets of country- 
men gullible enough 
to believe that their 
watery preparations 
would cure every 
human ailment from 
arteriosclerosis to 
housemaid’s knee. 
The Federal Food 
and Drug Act cor- 
rected much of the 
abuse, but even now 
it is possible to find 
many patent medi- 
cines for which 
much is claimed but 
which show poor 
performance. The 
same situation pre- 
vails with regard to 
insecticides and fungicides, and the 
Federal Insecticide and Fungicide 
Board is striving valiantly to combat 
the evil. 

The Board has eight field in- 
spectors who go about the country 
sampling insecticides and fungicides 
found on the shelves of dealers and 
wholesalers. These samples are 
submitted to Washington head- 
quarters where they are later 
analyzed. If a preparation does 
not come up to label specifications, 
the manufacturer is informed of the 
fact and urged either to bring his 
product up to the label or reword 

(turn to page 39) 


d to a tree 











Some 


ee years investiga- 


tions with fertilizers on corn, soy 
beans, wheat and mixed hay have 
been completed at the Delaware 
Experiment Station. These crops 
were grown in a rotation of (1) 
corn follwed by a cover crop of rye 
and vetch, (2) soy beans, (3) wheat 
and (4) hay (clover and timothy). 
The soil upon which this experi- 
ment was conducted is classed as a 
sassafras silt loam. It consists of 
a brown to slightly yellowish 
brown friable silt loam, underlain 
at about 8 to 12 inches by a yellow 
to reddish yellow silty clay loam. 
The table on the .opposite page 
gives the average results. 

The corn, soy beans and wheat 
were fertilized. The hay crop was 
not fertilized. Nitrate of soda was 
applied on the corn and wheat at 
the rate of 125 lbs. per acre wherever 
it was used and at the rate of 100 
Ibs. on the soy beans. Acid phos- 
phate was applied to all the crops 
at the rate of 250 Ibs. per acre. 
Muriate of potash was applied to the 
corn and soy beans at the rate of 
75 Ibs. per acre and on the wheat 
at the rate of 120 lbs. per acre. 
Basic slag was applied at the rate 
of 225 lbs. to all the crops, i. e., 
corn, soy beans and wheat. Rock 
phosphate was applied at the rate 
of 375 lbs. per acre to the same 


RESULTS with 


By George L. Schuster 


Agronomist, Delaware Experiment Station 


















The corn and wheat re- 
ceived 5 tons of manure per crop per 
acre and the soy beans received 
2% tons per acre. 

Nitrate of soda has had very 
little effect upon the yield of 
general farm crops such as are 


crops. 


grown in this rotation. It is to be 
remembered, however, that in the 
crop rotation used in this investi- 
gation there appear in the four 
years, three different leguminous 
crops, viz., vetch, soy beans, red 
clover. Their growth probably re- 
moves nitrates from the list of 
limiting factors. However, it will 
be noted later that additional 
nitrates are necessary for maximum 
yields. 

Acid phosphate has produced 
very little more than nitrate of 
soda. There has been a slight 
gain on the soy beans, wheat and 
hay and a loss on corn when 
compared to the yields received 
from nitrate of soda applications. 
Muriate of potash has given a 
decided increase on corn, soy beans 
and wheat, but not so much on hay 
when compared with either the 
nitrate of soda or the acid phosphate 
applications. 

The combination of nitrate of 
soda and acid phosphate has not 
given as high yields on corn as 
has muriate of potash alone; 




















FERTILIZERS 


in 


Delaware 


(Last summer the Delaware Experiment Station 
published two notable bulletins on fertilizer experi- 
ments which they had conducted. Mr. Shuster, 
who was in charge of this work, has consented 


to summarize it for the benefit of our readers. 


neither has it been any better on 
soy beans than potash. It has, 
however, increased the yield slightly 
on wheat and hay over yields from 
muriate of potash treatment. The 
combination of acid phosphate and 
muriate of potash has produced the 
greatest yields of any two fertilizer 
materials used in the investigations. 
Applications of these materials 
have about doubled the yields in 
all the crops. Applications of 
nitrate of soda and muriate of 
potash have not produced the 
yields that the acid phosphate- 
potash combination has. 
Combinations of basic slag and 


muriate of potash have been 
almost equal to the acid phosphate- 
potash combination. The yields 
have not been so great from the 
rock phosphate-potash treatment. 
Where nitrate of soda has been 
added to the best combination of 
two materials i. e., acid phosphate 
and muriate of potash thus making 
about a 4%-8-12 mixture, the 
yields on all crops have been more 
than doubled when compared with 
the yields from the untreated plots. 


"Win lack of potash seems to be 
(turn to page 41) 


Corn, Bushel Soy Beans, | Wheat, Bushel| Hay, Pounds 
Per Acre, Bushel Per Per Acre, Per Acre, 
Treatments Average Acre, Average Average Average 
1908-1923 1916-1923 1908-1923* 1908-1923 

No Treatment........ 2288 
Nitrate of Soda....... 2578 
Acid Phosphate....... 2592 
Muriate of Potash 2478 
Nitrate of Soda ).... 2697 
Acid Phosphate 
Acid Phosphate 4005 
Muriate of Potash 
Nitrate of Soda 3650 
Muriate of Potash 
Nitrate of Soda 
Acid Phosphate 4418 
Muriate of Potash 
Basic Slag 3987 
Muriate of Potash 
Rock Phosphate 3604 
Muriate of Potash 

5019 


*Yields for 1915, 1917 and 1919 missing. 








Pruning 


RASPBERRIES and 


By C. E. Baker 


Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE pruning of fruit bearing 
plants has from early times been 
considered by many people to be a 
mysterious practice, closely allied 
to the black arts indulged in by 
witches and sorcerers. To those 
outside the profession of fruit rais- 
ing it is often difficult to under- 
stand how the removal of a branch 
or twig here and there can cause 
such a, transforma- 
tion in both type of 
growth and degree 
of fruitfulness of an 
individual plant. 

The pruning of 
raspberries and 
blackberries is 
among the most 
mystifying and yet 
among the simplest 
operations with 
which the small fruit 
grower is con- 
cerned. 

To intelligently 
prune any plant, 
the first prerequisite 
is a thorough un- 
derstanding of its 
habit of growth and the manner in 
which it bears its fruit. Briefly, let 
us examine the raspberry and black- 
berry with this in mind. 

New, succulent canes grow from 
the crown of the plant during the 
early part of the season. If these 
are permitted to continue their 
natural growth they become from 
three to ten feet high, depending 


A raspberry bu 
lateral shoot growth induced by 
pinching out the growing tips 
when the canes were 2 ft. high. 


2 BPs ate 
i aa Sj 


sh showing the 


upon the fertility of the soil or the 
amount of moisture present. 
Usually such canes do not form 
many lateral branches the first 
year. The next spring short lateral 
shoots are formed on which the 
fruit is borne. After the fruit is 
matured the entire cane gradually 
dies, a new cane having grown 
from the crown again in the spring, 
to take its place. 

Pruning consists 
of three operations: 

1. Heading Back 
the Young Canes.— 
As mentioned 
above, if the new 
canes that grow in 
the spring are per- 
mitted to continue 
their growth, they 
become very large. 
Such canes are not 
best constituted to 
bear a good crop of 
fruit the next year 
as they have too 
much bearing sur- 
face, resulting ina 
large number of 
small, worthless berries. 

To overcome this tendency, black- 
berry and black raspberry canes are 
usually headed back, but red rasp- 
berries are permitted to grow un- 
checked as they make a weaker 
growth and do not respond well to 
summer pinching back. Heading 
back consists of pinching the grow- 
ing point out of the cane as soon 











BLACKBERRIES 


as it has reached the desired 
height. The height at which 
growth is checked differs with the 
different growers. From eighteen 
inches to two feet is usually the 
recommended height. The patch 
should be gone over frequently 
during the growing season and the 
tips pinched out of canes that have 
reached this height. This is a 
better practice than 
cutting the canes 
back to the desired 
height after they 
have been allowed 
to grow taller. 
Blackberries are 
usually headed 
slightly higher than 
raspberries. 

The object of this 
heading back is to 
check the upward 
growth and cause 
the canes to throw 
out lateral branches, 
keeping the plant 
low and _ stocky. 
Such a plant needs 
no artificial sup- 
port. From the buds along these 
lateral branches come short shoots 
the following spring, which bear the 
fruit for that season. 

2. Spring Pruning.—Before 
growth starts in the spring the 
weak and superfluous canes are 
removed entirely from the patch 
and the lateral branches on the 
canes left are shortened back. Only 





well formed blackberry bush 
after spring pruning. This form 
of pruning holds the bushes within 
bounds and causes them to pro- 
duce more high quality fruit. 


(Short and snappy 
but full of meat. 


three or at the most four canes 
should be left per hill. On these 
the lateral branches should be 
shortened back to secure the correct 
amount of fruit bearing wood. If 
these laterals are left too long more 
fruit will be set than can be matured, 
hence a poor crop of dry, hard 
berries. If they are cut too short 
the crop will be needlessly reduced. 
Some varieties grow 
stronger thanothers 
and consequently 
can carry a greater 
number of buds. 
Ordinarily the cor- 
rect length varies 
from 6 to 12 inches 
with about 8 to 10 
inches as the aver- 
age for all varieties. 

3. Removing the 
Old Canes After Har- 
vest.—As soon as 
the fruit is gathered 
the old fruited-out 
canes should be re- 
moved by cutting 
them off as near the 
ground as possible. 


' This practice permits the new canes 


1] 


to have plenty of room to grow and 
it also is a good precaution as a 
sanitary measure, helping to reduce 
the prevalence of insects and 
diseases that might be further 
spread were the old canes left until 
fall or spring. 

These brief directions, together 

(turn to page 40) 
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Egg Marketing 
has met with 


By Paul Mehl 


a: provide a permanent outlet 


for their eggs at reasonable prices 
not only for the present, but in the 
future, is the principal reason why 
poultry producers in the three 
eastern counties of Connecticut 
started the Eastern Connecticut 
Poultry Producers, Incorporated. 
The business has been well 
managed from the start. My 
reasons for saying so are: First, 
the Association’s members are, 
with few exceptions, satisfied with 
the prices they have received and 
the manner in which the business 
has been conducted. At the last 
annual meeting not one person 
made a complaint, which is an 
unusual record among farmers’ 
organizations. Second, by the end 
of the first year the membership had 
increased fifty per cent without any 
campaign being conducted, indicat- 
ing that the association was giving 
members better results than some 
non-members could obtain them- 
selves. Third, the Association has 
accumulated a splendid surplus 
which can be used for advertising 
or other legitimate purposes when 
necessary. Fourth, the handling 
costs have been kept within reason- 
able bounds. Fifth, the demand 
for the Association’s product has 
been constantly growing larger. 
Eighty per cent or more of the eggs 
in the top grade are now sold in 
cartons under the Association’s 


brand name which shows that con- 
sumers are in increasing numbers 
demanding the “New England 
Maid” eggs. The lower grades of 


eggs are sold only in cases. 


‘ESA factors have contri- 
buted to making the organization a 
success. There is no particular one 
which alone can be given the credit. 
One has to name a combination of 
them, the failure of any one of which 
might have spelled bankruptcy. 
The combination is made up 
of volume of business, adequate 
finances and efficient management. 
Others may be grouped under these 
three heads. 

The Association started with a 
volume of business which permitted 
it to employ a full time candler 
and thereby made possible the 
keeping of candling expense within 
reasonable bounds. Employing men 
on a part time basis is seldom, if 
ever, satisfactory. Then members 
have been very fortunate in not 
having only a good sales manager 
but also in having on the Board of 
Directors men who have had 
experience in other lines of business 
as well as that of poultry raising. 
Because of the varied experience 
they are in a better position to 
understand the problems that the 
manager has to meet from day to 
day, than if their experience were 











Association 


Success 


(Mr. Mehl is a specialist on the subject of marketing and 
he here gives a brilliant analysis of sound marketing 
principles as demonstrated by a successful organization. 


along one line, that of poultry 
production. 

The board of directors consists of 
seven directors. Of these one is a 
banker, another a manufacturer of 
proprietary medicine, a third was 
engaged at one time in the textile 
industry, two were employed in 
mechanical lines and another by 
one of the large insurance com- 
panies. The sixth was at one time, 
I believe, engaged in the retail 
grocery business, leaving but one of 
the directors who was a farmer all 
of his life. The directors and the 
salesmanager have worked together 
in a spirit of harmony. This was 
because they realize what a sales- 
manager has to contend with when 
building up a business. 

From their experience in directing 
the affairs of the organization the 
directors have developed policies 
which have crystallized and have 
really become axioms. These they 
try to inculcate into the members so 
that they not only understand them 
but approve them as being “good 
business.” Here are a few of them. 


KF IRST, it is far better to educate 
a producer before he becomes a 
member than after he has joined. 
The Association does not accept 
everyone who files an application 
for membership. The directors 
have always felt that a man who 
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joins without clearly understanding 
the true aims of the organization or 
who joins because the Association 
may pay a little more than some 
competitor will not be the type who 
will ride the storm with you. The 
person who realizes what the or- 
ganization is endeavoring to ac- 
complish and so believes in it that 
“price appeal” is but a secondary 
motive for joining will stay with 
the organization through stormy 
as well as calm seas. He knows 
that, in any other business, competi- 
tion has to be met; that the law of 
supply operates, and that the build- 
ing up of a sound business requires 
time as well as a supply of products 
and capital. 

Before any producer can become 
a member he must be recommended 
by the director who lives in his 
district. After his application is 
filed his qualifications are discussed. 
If he is a careless producer, he is apt 
to furnish a poor product and as the 
organization is interested in hand- 
ling only eggs of the highest quality, 
his application will be voted down. 
On the contrary, if he is an efficient 
farmer who is interested in produc- 
ing goods of the highest grade and 
understands thoroughly what the 
Association is trying to do, he is 
welcomed. By selecting members 
less friction is apt to occur in the 
future because of a lack of know- 
ledge as to what is efficient mer- 
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chandising. Those who produce 
the best product and know the aims 
of the organization are usually the 
persons who give the least trouble. 
If you educate a man before he joins 
he will be a better member when 
he has been granted admission. 
By selecting your member you also 
are selecting the kind of product 
you will handle. 


a Quality control is of 
greater importance than quantity 
control as far as eggs are concerned. 

A high grade egg is always easier 
to sell than a low grade product 
especially when the market is 
glutted. This principle is con- 
stantly emphasized. The grading 
of the producers’ eggs drives it 
home and is one of the best means 
of bringing about an improvement. 

A business can be built up more 
rapidly with a good product than 
with one that is inferior. Give a 
manager a high grade product as 
well as a high class member and 
another milestone is passed on the 
road to success. 


gf pare Sell your best product 
under your own brand name as far 
as it is possible to do so. 

This will result in building up a 
business for yourself as well as your 


distributors. Retailers at first will 
resist the idea of handling eggs in 
your cartons but when consumers 
demand eggs in your carton, the 
resistance will break down and 
dealers will be glad to handle your 
goods. Retailers are always in- 
terested in selling goods for which 
there is a demand, but you have to 
create it. This requires time and 
money. 


EF. OURTH. It takes time to 
build up a sound business. Farmers 
as a rule are too impatient. 

" They expect results at once. 
The time factor is not always given 
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due consideration by them. Not 
many consumers rush to a store the 
first day an association’s eggs are 
on the market and insist on getting 
your product. Some do, but the 
mass have to be educated to see 
that you have something better to 
offer than they have ever before 
obtained. The housewife is con- 
vinced only through the use of your 
product that it is advisable for her 
to insist on obtaining the Associa- 
tion’s brand of goods. Her good- 
will is not created in a day. Some- 
times it takes several months or 
years, especially when you are look- 
ing for premium prices. 

It takes time to educate a retailer 
that it is more profitable for him to 
handle your branded product than 
that which he can buy from various 
farmers or competing jobbers. 

Building up a carton business is 
the ideal way but it is more expen- 
sive to build up than when eggs are 
sold in cases as many cartons have 
to be given away at first in order to 
get dealers to handle your product 
in cartons, but when once estab- 
lished the dividends received justify 
the expense incurred. Because it is 
costly to establish a carton trade 
producers get discouraged and quit, 
but to the credit of the members of 
the Eastern Connecticut Poultry 
Producers it can be said that they 
have been willing to pay the price, 
and wait with patience for results. 
They have become so interested in 
building up an outlet for their eggs 
that at their last annual meeting 
they authorized the directors to 
spend four hundred dollars to 
finance a campaign to advertise the 
association’s eggs. 


KF IFTH. “Shopping eggs’ is 
poor merchandising. 

This principle is difficult for mem- 
bers and non-members to learn. 
Producers are always comparing 
prices. The tendency is to give 
the product to him, who, today 

(turn to page 44) 
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aes ‘ atte z a AS tie: 


Something new in bread. L.H. Bailey of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
U. S. D. A., has made a new sort of brown bread by substituting cocoa 
for 8 to 10 per cent of the flour. The recipe calls for as much sugar as 
cocoa to kill the bitter taste and no extra shortening; 








The new Secretary of Agriculture, Howard M. Gore, taking the oath of 
office in the presence of four directors of the Department; W. G. Camp- 
bell, C. W. Warburton, F. D. Ball and Mr. Marvin. 


The Mississippi Live Stock Judging Team which won highest honors at 

the Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga., in judging all classes of live stock. 

Reading from left to right are: top row, H. H. Leveck, C. H. Ward, E. A. 
Martin; bottom row, H. T. Heeves (high man) and H. E. Robin. 











Reflections on 


Timely Topics 


By Charles H. MacDowell 


President, Armour Fertilizer Company 


(This article forms the introduction to 
the 1925 edition of Armour’s Almanac. 
It is presented to the readers of BETTER 
Crops by special permission. 


Koy frosts take large toll 


from the farmer, even in the cotton 
belt, especially in late spring seasons 
when planting is delayed. A good 
top crop of cotton represents the 
difference between a, fair crop and a 
good one. In the corn belt a late 
frost insures good, hard seed corn; 
an early freeze produces soft, im- 
mature grain, much of which, if 
sold, must be artificially dried. An 
Illinois farmer friend once remarked 
feelingly, “If one wants hard money 
one must grow hard corn.”” The 
tendency in the corn belt is steadily 
toward later maturity and greater 
frost risk. 

Why is corn belt soil producing 
later maturities than formerly? It 
is an old saying that “the speed of 
the fleet is the speed of the slowest 
boat.” Corn belt soil is naturally 
low in its phosphoric acid and 
potash content. Many years of 
cropping has further depleted the 
supply of these minerals. It is an 
established fact that available phos- 
phoric acid promotes early root 
growth and hastens seed develop- 
ment and maturity. Potash pro- 
motes cell development, aids nutri- 
tion, and gives firm stalk and seed 
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qualities. Liberal application of 
these plant skeleton and cell-form- 
ing minerals will, in partnership with 
the large nitrogen content of black 
soils, not only hasten crop maturity 
two to three weeks, but will also 
produce better quality corn. With 
many crops where there is no frost 
danger, early maturity spells the 
difference between profit and loss. 
A control of crop maturity in farm- 
ing is of greatimportance. Farmers 
have it within their power to force 
early growth and materially hasten 
healthy maturity, if they will hitch 
science to their plows. We foresee 
a large use of mineral fertilizers in 
the corn belt. 


| Baten gather their own food 
when pasturing. The quantity and 
quality of grass grown on the acre 
decides how many head can be fed 
from the acre. European farmers 
fertilize pasture lands heavily and 
maintain from two to three head to 
the acre. No crop responds more 
readily to soil treatment and fertil- 
ization than grass. No field crop 
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requires less labor to handle than 
grass. Grass is grass—‘Pigs is pigs.” 
Grass can be of good variety and be 
well nourished, or it can be scrub 
stock plagued by weeds and deficient 
in feeding value. Well-fed, good 
variety grass will make more beef, 
more and better milk, butter and 
cheese, than runty grass; and its 
larger acre production will reduce 
interest and tax charges on land 
value. This is especially true on 
most dairy farm lands where a heavy 
return of manures has tended to up- 
set plant food ratios. Mineral fer- 
tilizers in partnership with manure 
work for profits. 


Whores darns while she sits 


and plans her work ahead. What is 
father doing while mother mends? 
Sitting and thinking, or just sitting? 
Is he considering how the farm can 
be put on a fuller time basis by a 
more general diversification? Is he 
studying and “listening in” on 
better farming methods? Is he 
moody and “darning” the “other 
fellow,” or is he half asleep and just 
sitting? . 


TP eiiiaieiad is based on 
compensation. Profits encourage 
production and increase savings and 
bank accounts. Liquid capital is 
“stored energy” available for deve- 
loping new facilities for wealth pro- 
duction. No profits—no savings, 
no new capital for farm or town use. 
Capital investment is based on a 
fair chance for profitable returns. 
The farmer is a capitalist and funda- 
mentally interested in the accumula- 
tion and protection of capital. 
Excessive taxes retard the ac- 
cumulation of liquid capital from 
savings, and increase production, 
transportation and living costs. 
National, state and local taxes bear 
heavily on the farmer. National 
taxes are being reduced, state and 
local taxes are increasing. Professor 
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Ely of the University of Wisconsin 
declares that “taxes on farm lands 
steadily are approximating the an- 
nual value of farm lands,” and 
believes that “in a relatively short 
period, if the movement continues 
unchecked, taxes will absorb all 
farm land values, the farmers’ land 
will be confiscated by the states, and 
farmers will become virtual tenants 
of the state.” This is something 
for the farm owner not only to think 
about but to get busy about. This 
would be government ownership 
with a vengeance. The same trend 
applies to industry and transporta- 
tion. It is being hastened by the 
rapid increase in expensive govern- 
ment bossing bureaus. 


a F Fi 


As Mark Twain puts it, “We 
can’t all make a living by taking in 
each other’s washing.” Somebody 
must saw the wood. 


a SF Si 


IL the town folk are not fully- 
informed on farm conditions, pleas- 
ures and ills, it is because they 


haven’t a radio. We often wonder 
if the farmer is as well acquainted 
with normal city problems and 
doings. 


Cw9 


What do I consider the nearest 
approximation to happiness of 
which the present human nature 
is capable? Why living on a farm 
which is one’s own, far from the 
hectic, artificial conditions of the 
city—a farm where one gets directly 
from one’s own soil what one 
needs to sustain life, with a garden 
in front and a healthy normal 
family to contribute those small 
domestic joys which relieve a man 
from business strain. 


—Thomas A. Edison. 
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=—AHY have we been unable to find the fountain of 
perpetual youth? Aconsumptioncure? A cancer 
cure? Why have our ablest men been unable to 
Mi solve perpetual motion? There is no objection to 
y the accomplishment of these purposes. The men 
who work at them are good men, with high 
ambitions. Their purpose is to assist their fellows. 
*@Men fail in these ambitions for the same reason they fail in 
attempts to give us all plenty of money by manufacturing 
it from paper. World democracy fails for the same reason that 
the fountain of perpetual youth has never been discoverede 
Universal love is as an impractical a dream as perpetual motion. 
Why do we arrest, as a palpable fraud, the man who advertises 
a consumption cure, and cheer the man who advocates an equally 
ridiculous cure in sociology? It may be that millions do not 
buy consumption cures because we do not permit them to be 
advertised. If that is the case, why do we permit social nostrums 
to be advertised? They not only have free run of the mails, 
but the newspapers are full of free notices for them. {The 
suggestions of those with big views for humanity seem to be as 
extravagant and lacking in substantial thought as the sug- 
gestions of men whose brains are fired with alcohol. The man 
who wishes to carry the torch of civilization to the uttermost 
bounds of the earth seems to be as unreliable as the man who, 
barely able to stand up from intoxication, moves boldly against 
the police station with a view of whipping everybody in sight. 
(In a town I am familiar with, the only reformer who is really 
accomplishing anything worth while is a business man whose 
propaganda consists entirely of advertisements in the papers 
announcing meat at lower prices. And he is meeting with 
considerable success: last Saturday night I went into his shop, 
and it was a sight: hundreds of people buying, and dozens of busy 
clerks waiting on them. His shop is the talk of the town. @The 
secretary of the commercial club never heard of this man until 
people were offered pot roasts at fifteen cents others had been 
getting twenty cents for. No committee has collected a fund 
to aid this man; no newspaper has boomed him except at regular 
rates, on the advertising pages. {His name is Baker. “Hon.” 
should be attached to it and the title taken from some statesman 
who has not reduced prices, or accomplished anything else 
worth while. 





Getting the Dost 
out of CLOVER 






By John Voorhees 


R.. CLOVER, and the 


many varieties of it, is so common 
that it is often not accorded the 
care it deserves; and yet, there is no 
crop which responds more readily 
to good treatment. It is a remark- 
able crop for soil improvement and 
very valuable from the feeder’s 
point of view, and it undoubtedly 
warrants good treatment and at- 
tention. In Europe, it is said to 
have done more for agriculture than 
any other general farm crop, in- 
cluding potatoes. 

Soils upon which clover may be 
grown include practically all types, 
excluding, perhaps, very light sandy 
soils which seem to dry out too 
rapidly. Soils for clover, however, 
should be well drained, and still 
more important, they should be of 
such a character as to enable them 
to hold large quantities of moisture 
and retain it uniformly throughout 
the growing season. Climatic con- 
ditions seem to affect it consider- 
ably. Humidity and moderate 
temperatures are favorable to the 
rapid growth of this plant. Too 
high a temperature seems to be 
injurious. 

It is the general practice to grow 
red clover for a single year in a 
rotation, but it is often used for 
other purposes in other ways such 
as cover crops and for green 
manures. The time and method of 





Practical advice on rais- 
ing this crop successfully. 


seeding depend to a large extent 
upon the rotation and purpose of 
growth. It is, without doubt, best 
to prepare the seed bed especially 
for it and seed it alone, or with 
other grasses and clovers. If this 
is done, the seed bed should be 
thoroughly pulverized and the seed 
sown at a depth of one or one and 
one-half inches about six weeks 
before the first killing frost. In 
localities having liberal rainfalls 
and moderate temperatures it may 
be sown at almost any season. It 
is important in seeding to drill 
both ways to insure uniform seed- 
ing, and avoid strips and triangles 
without seed-places for weeds to 
grow. In all cases, it should be 
remembered that the seed is small 
and that the soil should be firmed 
after seeding to pack the earth 
around the seed and thus insure 
prompt germination. 


| = are many systems of 
crop rotations in which it is very 
much more convenient to sow with 
some other crop; for instance, in 
grain (wheat or rye) in spring, be- 
cause this practice saves labor. 
Sowing with oats and barley, or in 
wheat in spring gives good results, 
because these crops act as a nurse 
crop, but when these methods are 
used, it is often the case that the 
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clover receives little or no attention, 
and this is true, especially in the 
matter of fertilization which is 
vitally important. If attention is 
accorded either crop it is usually 
the one which brings in the first 
profit, whereas the clover which 
follows is generally the more im- 
portant crop. 

Humus in a soil for clover is 
important, not so much because it 
adds a little plant food, but because 
it tends to maintain a uniform 
amount of moisture throughout the 
growing season. For this reason 
barn-yard manure is good but it is 
not. a_ well-balanced plant food. 
Clover, like all legumes, secures 
nitrogen from the air, provided the 
necessary bacteria are present in the 
soil which is quite universally the 
case, because practically all soils 
now under the plow have at one 
time or another grown clover. 
Hence, the mineral elements of 
plant food, phosphoric acid and 
potash, and lime, become the im- 
portant factors in fertilization. 
Lime should be used in abundance 
because clover not only uses con- 
siderable calcium as a food, but it 
will not grow in sour soils. In 
order that clover be made to thrive 
and grow successfully the other two 
minerals should be present in the 
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soil in abundance, and the more 
important of these two elements of 
plant food is potash, as may be 
readily noted where clover is grown 
after potatoes heavily fertilized 
with goods high in potash. The 
accompanying photograph taken 
upon the farm of L. W. Hubbell, 
Francisville, Indiana, shows very 
clearly the advantage of fertilizing 
the clover crop with potash. In 
this experiment illustrated by the 
photograph fertilizer was applied to 
corn in the spring of one year. The 
following year clover was sown 
with oats as a nurse crop. In the 
case of each crop the yields showed 
an increase where fertilizer was 
used, and the advantage of heavy 
potash fertilization is especially 
strikingly shown where the fertilizer 
was sown in the rows in the corn 
two years before the picture was 
secured. 


iis more striking are the 
results of an experiment upon the 
farm of Edward Hutchins, Fenn- 
ville, Michigan, located in one of 
Michigan’s most prominent fruit 
sections. In orcharding it is es- 


sential that plant food be supplied 
(turn to page 34) 








Clover stand on field where fertilizer was drilled in with corn preceding the oat 


crop just taken off. The excellent stand of clover in the drill rows was due to the 
residual effect of the fertilizer. 
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ANNOUNCING a 


Open to Everyone 


SUBJECTS 


The Importance of Raising High Yields at Low Cost 
Why We Should Diversify Crops 

The Value of Maintaining Soil Fertility 

How Cost Account Records Help the Farmer 


ConpiTions of the ContEst 


Who is Eligible? Any person con- 
nected in any way with the practice of 
agriculture may enter this contest. 
Manuscript must not exceed 800 words. 
Articles should be preferably type- 
written on one side of white paper, but 
there will be no prejudice against 
articles not so written. 


Contest Ending. The contest is 
open now. It closes midnight Satur- 
day, January 17th. Manuscripts bear- 
ing a postmark later than this time will 
not be eligible. 


Basis of Award. The basis of award 
will be on the excellence of presentation 
of facts. In the event of a tie, the full 
amount of the prize will be awarded to 
both contestants. One prize of $20 
will be awarded to the best essay in 
each group. The judges reserve the 
right to withhold the award in the 


event that none of the articles sub- 
mitted is deemed worthy of publication 
in Betrer Crops. 


Judges. The judges of the contest 
are the editors, Jeff McDermid and 
Basil H. Pillard. 


Method of Payment. As the 
contest closes January 17, the awards 
will be announced in our February issue 
and checks mailed to the winners on 
February ist, 1925. 


Right to Publish. The Berrer 
Crops Corporation reserves the right 
to publish any manuscript submitted 
in this contest. Any manuscript so 
published outside of the prize winners 
will be paid for at the regular rate of 
one cent a word. No manuscripts 
submitted will be returned. 
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PRIZE CONTEST 


Four Prizes of 
$20 each 


N our October issue we outlined our editorial program which 
was compiled from suggestions by our readers. 


Beginning next February we shall run each month a short article 
showing why the various planks in our platform are there. We 
give on the opposite page four of the sixteen planks that were in 
that platform. If results warrant it, we will continue right through 
the entire sixteen. 


You are to select the one that most appeals to you and write a 
short letter, not more than 800 words long, telling why this plank 
should be in our platform. The best method is to tell the 
story of some farmer you know who has made money this way. 
You are not confined to one contribution. If you like, you may 
write an article on each subject. Only be sure to submit them 
separately. 


For the best article received on each one of these topics, Berrer 
Crops will award a prize of $20. This makes four prizes of $20 
each open to you. 

The object of your letter should be to tell from your experience 
and observation how agriculture can be put on a more profitable 
basis by any one of these methods that you select to write about. 
If possible, tell your own experience or the story of some one you 
know who succeeded in this way. 


Choose the subject you know the most about. Give the facts 
wherever you can. Be brief and to the point. Start in at once so 
that you can submit your article promptly. 


Address all manuscript to 
JEFF {McDERMID 
Better Crops Publishing Corp. 
461 EightH AVENUE New York, N. Y. 
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WELCOME ~ Everyone who hates bunk and insincerity 
ED HOWE! and who admires honesty and candor will 

enjoy Ed Howe’s articles which begin in this 
issue of BETTER Crops. I count it good fortune to be able 
to print them. 


Ed Howe is a nationally known figure and he has become 
one solely on his own merits. He is a Kansan, a farmer, and 
an editor and writer. When he ran the Aichison Globe, he 
did such a good job that it became known all over the country. 
Now he lives at Potato Hill Farm near Atchison and publishes 
a paper known as “EZ. W. Howe's Monthly’ which he writes 
from beginning to end. He has published several books, 
one of which, “The Story of a Country Town,” is a real 
American classic. 


I disagree with a good many of his opinions and perhaps 
you will too. One of the reasons I like him is because he 
challenges so many of my pet ideas. Opposition, when it is 
honest and outspoken (as Ed Howe’s opinions always are), 
is valuable and useful. 


Whether you agree with Ed Howe’s philosophy or not, I 
know you are going to enjoy his articles. He has a fine 
sense of humor, a great fund of common sense and an original 
and distinctly American outlook on life. Welcome to our 
pages, Ed Howe! 


SHARPEN YOUR On another page of this issue, we are 
PENCIL announcing an unusual sort of prize 

contest. The topics are not parti- 
cularly new or original. They are subjects which have been 
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talked and written about a good deal. What we need now 
are some facts. 


If you know of any farmer who has successfully carried 
out any of these practices, you ought to write up his story 
and submit it. Example teaches better than theory. I hope 
this contest will bring out many instances of farmers who 
have profited by putting into practice sound business 
principles. They deserve recognition and you should help 
to see they get it. So get out the old Corona or the fountain 
pen or even the pencil and let us hear what’s been done in 
your corner of the world. 


PERSONAL I have been thinking a long time to see if 

there wasn’t some new way I could wish you 
readers of BETTER Crops a merry Christmas. But I decided 
the value of the greeting doesn’t lie in the words you use so 
much as in the spirit that prompts them. So I shall use the 
old expressions and trust to you to divine the warmth and 
sincerity behind them. 


For the interest and understanding and assistance you 
have given BETTER Crops and its editor, I am deeply grate- 
ful. Not many editors are favored with such sympathetic 
readers. I cannot shake your hand and give you my greet- 
ing in person, but I do wish you, each and everyone, from the 
bottom of my heart a joyful Christmas. 
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“The ploughman homeward plods his weary way” 
Thomas Gray (1716-1771) 








LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


[The following communication ts an 
able presentation of the fertilizer 
manufacturer's viewpoint on a much 
discussed subject. I should be glad 
to have some other angles presented. 


—Jeff.] 
Co-operative Buying 
Dear Jeff:— 


The tendency to cooperative 
farmer buying of fertilizers is open 
to criticism from one standpoint— 
it induces the buying of fertilizers 
on a strictly price basis. The 
manufacturer who secures the order 
knows that he will never get it again 
except on the same basis, so there is 
always the temptation to cut every 
corner to reduce the price to a 
minimum. Perhaps a dollar or 
more per ton can be saved by a 
slight increase in the percentage of 
mineral ammonia and a correspond- 
ing reduction in organic, by using-a 
little more sulfate and a little less 
nitrate, and where a definite per- 
centage of organic ammonia is 
specified from two or three sources 
to use more of the cheaper sources. 

Cooperative buying purely on a 
price basis will never be a "success, 
and it will be abandoned eventually 
by every one who tries it for the 
reason that poor fertilizer produces 
a fair crop only with the most 
favorable weather conditions. 

With favorable weather condi- 
tions the best fertilizer shows up 
to the best advantage—t is in these 
years that you are able to note such 
comparisons as 50 barrels of pota- 
toes in one field and 100 barrels in 
another. 

There is some truth in the state- 
ment of an old potato farmer to me 
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that “the best fertilizer with the 
most unfavorable weather condi- 
tions will save me from actual loss 
and in the good years enable me to 
lay by enough to make me pros- 
perous,” and that man has given 
me an order many a time without 
any question of price. He is always 
insistent on quality, specifying the 
materials that he wants, the amount 
of plant food and the mechanical 
condition of the mixture, and the 
last time that he gave me an order 
after he had signed it, he said, “Oh, 
by the way, what are you charging 
me this time?” And that man pays 
cash, and the confidence he has in 
us urges us to give him the very 
best fertilizer that we can make, 
and we would rather lose a dollar 
per ton than make an extra dollar 
on his business. 

The effort to buy purely on a 
price basis urges the manufacturer 
who accepts such business to supply 
the cheapest possible mixture. If 
he gives way to the temptation to 
substitute cheaper materials he does 
more than injure the crop that is to 
be grown with the fertilizer, and 
the injury to his own reputation is 
nothing compared to the harm that 
he is doing the fertilizer industry. 

So far as human nature is con- 
cerned the fertilizer industry has 
no greater percentage of high class 
men than any other line of human 
endeavor—perhaps we like to think 
that our industry appeals to men 
with idealistic propensities, but we 
must admit that we have others 
whose sole thought is for profit, 
who will wreck the industry if need 
be for their own selfish gain. 

When the cooperative buyer finds 
that he is nof getting results from 
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the cheap mixture he may not stop 
to analyze the reason why, or to 
realize that he és getting exactly 
what he is paying for—cheap 
fertilizer—but he condemns the 
whole fertilizer industry and resorts 
to home mixing. 

If home mixing were as easy as 
it looks and if the results in the 
field from home mixed fertilizers 
compared favorably with factory 
mixed goods of the best quality, 
then all the highly paid research 
workers, the laboratories, the manu- 
facturing problems that have been 
solved have all been a waste of time 
and money. Surely, if there were 
no real virtue in properly mixed 
fertilizers, the men who have pre- 
ceded us in this great industry 
would have devoted their time and 
money to developing a fertilizer 
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material business, and it would have 
been much simpler for them, less 
possibility of loss, less expense, 
less capital employed and greater 
net profits. 

Every mother feels that her 
children may have to run the 
gamut of infantile diseases—the 
sooner ’tis over the better, and 
every wise fertilizer manufacturer 
knows that every generation of 
fertilizer users will take a course in 
cooperative buying, home mixing 
and use raw fertilizer materials as 
soil amendments, and finally having 
gained a costly experience get back 
again to normal—the use of well 
balanced rations of mixed fertil- 
izers. 

(Sgd.) CorNeLius CHRISTIANCY, 
Southern Fertilizer and Chemical Co. 

Daytona, Florida. 


What Club Work Has Meant to Me 
By Lonnie J. Strickland 


Being an active club member for 
the past three years I am often 
asked the question, “What has club 
work meant to me?” It is almost 
impossible to answer this question 
as it covers such a wide scope in the 
educational field for boys and girls. 
Words cannot express how it has 
opened my eyées to higher education, 
ideals and other problems of agri- 
cultural development. My parents 
have unconsciously absorbed much 
of this knowledge. For I can 
remember but a few years back, 
when my father, grandfather and 
others sat under the old shade tree 
talking about hollow horn, hollow 
tail and cutting up horse hair for 
grubs. They would talk about the 
guinea cow that gave one gallon of 
milk a day, each one had his own 
individual stock of hogs which he 
bragged on such as the Big Bone 
Guinea and the Black Essex mixed, 
and their opinions were hard to 
change. Had it not been for club 
work I would have reared in the 
same environment. 

Club work will establish better 
comradeship between parents and 


children, build and strengthen char- 
acter. It will teach care and hand- 
ling of animals under all conditions. 
Club work gives the farm boy or 
girl an opportunity to develop him- 
self more fully on the problems of 
the farm. Teaches judging, selec- 
tion and grading, and insures a future . 
generation of wide awake farmers. 
One can plainly see that more and 
more boys and girls are becoming 
interested in club work. This year 
in my home county they have an 
enrollment of 200 boys and girls in 
the various clubs. When I joined 
there was an enrollment of 30. 
Today these club boys are express- 
ing their desire for a college educa- 
tion. They know good live stock. 
It has been introduced through club 
work. Club work has encouraged 
me to finish my high school educa- 
tion that I may be eligible to enter 
college this fall, which I am deter- 
mined to do if possible. In fact 
club work has given me a goal for 
which to work. It is doing the 
same for many others. I hope that 
every boy and girl in Georgia will 
become an active club member. 











WHAT AGRICUL- 
TURE NEEDS 





By the Readers of Bretrer Crops 


Warehousing and storage methods 
and systems for all staple and 
seasonal crops. Broadening the 
scope of the local or State Agri- 
cultural agencies, and not putting 
so much of the research, educational, 
marketing, or extension activities 
under the charge of the larger 
U. S. Department. Let the U. S. 
Department * function more as a 
clearing house for the localized 
work. — F. H. Smith, Chemist, 
Griffin, Ga. 

Standardization of community. 
Flocks, herds and products, sound 
cooperative marketing. Boy’s and 
girl’sclub work. Men and womens’ 
extension work.—W. F. Codding- 
ton, County Agent, Le Mars, Ga. 


Cut down production 10% per 
year until Europe gets back to 
normal and then increase accord- 
ing to export demand. Regulate 
this through Farm Bureaus and 
Cooperation Associations.—J. F. 


Brown, Local Manager, Buffalo, N.Y. 


1. Organize; 2. standardize; 
3. advertise; 4. merchandize. 
Production and marketing from the 
standpoint of agriculture are equally 
important. Farm crops must be 
fed to the market not dumped. 
Middlemen rendering no necessary 
service must be eliminated. Prod- 
ucer must have a hand in deter- 
mining retail prices.—Wm. Obson, 
Farmer and Secretary Green County 
Farm Bureau, Monroe, Wis. 


Better livestock with legumes 
and pastures. Better provision for 
winter feed for the livestock raised. 
Better farm organization based on 
local community clubs dealing first 
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and foremost with local problems. In 
order for the farmer to work out 
his problems and make a success, 
he must do it himself and a paternal 
government is bringing ruin on him 
and the whole country. Regulation 
of all business is bad for the farm 
as it hurts the market by strangling 
business. The farmer must work 
his own way out, but, not be asked 
to foot the bill for all this govern- 
ment expense and politics.—Fvan 
W. Hall, County Agent, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 


Have those working somebody 
else’s land with somebody else’s 
teams and tools and money—go 
into some other work.—W. C. Vail, 
County Agent, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Too much food of medium and 
low grade is being produced and 
not enough of the high grades. In 
case of some products, for instance 
milk and wheat, there is too much 
of all grades. Let the cooperative 
organizations give their attention 
to grading and producing high 
quality. Let the farm boys come 
to the city and be carpenters, 
masons, plumbers, mechanics and 
dentists—Frank FE. Rice, Asst. 
Professor, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Cut out a lot of useless crying, 
chatter and political bunk about 
the serious condition of agriculture 
and the down-trodden farmer, and 
seriously use your mental and what- 
ever powers you may possess to 
cheapen production and marketing 
costs; and elevate agricultural life 
to the plane on which it belongs. 
—C. HM. Weirauch, Farmer, Ft 
Pierre, S. D. 
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Education as to nation and world 
needs. Information on nation and 
world plantings by months. In- 
vestigation of world’s need and buy- 
ing power. Publication of real 
facts, gathered by honest men, and 
published by honest publishers. 
Action by an intelligent and active 
cooperative farm folk. Teaching 
business principles.—R. N. Miller, 
Pullman, Wash. 


Depends on what part of the 
country one is in as to the program 
that should be followed. A socia- 
logical survey would lay the founda- 
tion for an all round constructive 
program.—F. J. Brook, Depart- 
ment Agr., Tallahassee, Fla. 


1. Promote scientific marketing. 
2. Encourage shipping point in- 
spection of fruits and vegetables. 
3. Establish by-product factories 
at stated intervals to care for 
surplus products in seasons of 
plenty. 4. Reduce the cost of 
production by proper care of tools 
and machinery. 5. Keep only 
purebred stock and_ poultry. 
6. Boost your farm bureaus and 
agricultural colleges. 7. Support 
quarantine measure designed to 
keep out foreign pests. 8. Stick 
to the old ship; the protective 
tariff. 9. Farm blocs — like fire 
—can be good servants but bad 
masters. If abused they strike at 
the nation. Paternalism will kill 
states rights and the nation.—B. 4. 
Reynolds, late editor Cal. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Sacramento, Calif. 


1. Either give the farmer an in- 
creased price by McNary-Hangen 
bill or repeal protective tariff. 
2. Encourage small unit farms and 
diversification. 3. Teach soil pre- 
servation through rotating crops 
and fertilizing before the virgin 
strength is depleted. 4. Build up 
the home ideal, possible only upon 
a well balanced and intelligently 
operated farm.—Halvor L. Halvor- 
sen, Farmer and Attorney, Minot, 
North Dakota. 


A sound cooperative plan where- 


- Agent, Kenosha County, Wise. 
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by the producers are enabled to 
completely handle their products, 
and place them into the hands of 
the consumer, ready for consump- 
tion. To do this it will be necessary 
to affiliate with all other branches 
of labor.—W. R. Parker, Land 
Specialist, Oak Harbor, Wash. 


Prosperity in farming depends 
on the land to be farmed and a 
man’s ability to finance the growing 
of the crop and second on getting 
labor to cultivate the crop. The 
greatest trouble nowis that all legis- 
lation ts directed to helping the farmer 
after he has grown his crop. He 
should have help to grow it and at 
a low rate of interest. The Govern- 
ment should form a corporation 
that would have that in view. If 
the farmer could get a low rate like 
other business, he would work out 
in a few years and the help would 
not been needed longer. As long 
as the present interest rate exists, 
he will never get out. Furnish him 
with instruments to do the work 
and he will use them.—W. T. 
Ramsey, Farmer, Osuala, Ark. 


For the state of Kansas, I would 
suggest diversified farming, the soil 
is depleted and needs rotation and 
fertilization, either commercial fer- 
tilizer or farm manure. Yours for 
better crops. — Wm. Koopman, 
Farmer, Great Bend, Kansas. 


Reduce the tariff so the farmer 
can buy on the same market he 
sells, i .e., the world market. Then 
produce efficiently the crop or crops 


' which have a market close to where 


it is produced. Less “kid glove” 
methods with the farmer by the 
agricultural press and agricultural 
extension workers. The farmer 
alone is responsible for his predica- 
ment. No one knows less about 
their business than the average 
farmer. Saddest of all he does not 
know how little he knows about his 
business, and a lot of us just hate 
to break the bad news to him. 
—Judson S. Williams, Agricultural 
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WASHINGTON 
SIDELIGHTS 





By Ted Butlar 


Betrer Crops’ Washington Correspondent 


Some time around January I, the 
Agricultural Conference, called by 
President Coolidge to look into the 
entire agricultural industry with 
hopes of making definite recom- 
mendations to place it on a more 
substantial basis, will meet again in 
Washington after a month’s recess. 
In compliance with the request of 
the President, members of the 
Conference met in Washington on 
November 17th and were informed 
by the Chief Executive that they 
were not limited in the scope of 
their investigations, and that every 
Department stood ready to assist 
in any possible manner. 

The Conference got down to 
business immediately. It called 
upon several branches of the 
Federal Government for a digest 
of information on specific subjects 
coming under the scope of the in- 
vestigation. It was_ specifically 
stated by Robert D. Carey, Chair- 
man of the Conference, the scope 
of the work was such that it would 
be impossible for the Conference to 
complete its work before Congress 
convened in December, but that 
certain recommendations would be 
made by that time. 

Before recessing, on November 
19, the Conference had progressed 
sufficiently far in its work to state 
that immediate attention would be 
given to cooperative marketing as 
it probably is the most important 
subject now being discussed in the 
agricultural field. Equal impor- 
tance was placed by the Conference 
on the emergency in the cattle in- 
dustry, and early recommendations 
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will be made looking to stabilizing 
this branch of American agriculture. 

The six weeks’ recess was called 
in order that the different branches 
of the Government might compile 
the information asked for. These 
reports, when ready, are being sent 
to members of the Conference and 
are receiving their immediate at- 
tention. It is thought that all of 
these reports will be digested by 
Janauary 1 so that the Conference 
can assemble again in the Capital. 

Although the Conference will give 
immediate attention to the subject 
of cooperation in hopes of making 
definite recommendations to the 
short session of Congress and to the 
emergency in the cattle industry, it 
has already started an investigation 
into several other phases. Among 
other things, the Conference has 
asked for information on the 
Government’s structure on finance 
as it relates to agriculture, parti- 
cularly from the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the War Finance Cor- 
poration. A close study will be 
made of Government statistics. 
Information has been requested on 
all phases of the tariff as it relates 
to agriculture. 

The whole structure of transpor- 
tation, involving highways, water 
transportation, freight rates and 
freight service as it relates to the 
farmer, will come under the eye of 
the Conference in order that definite 
action might be recommended on 
this important subject. The pres- 
ent powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with respect to quarantine 
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regulations for the protection of 
different branches of agriculture, 
will be considered. Foreign com- 
petition of American agricultural 
products and the main obstacles 
now standing in the way of further 
increase in the exports of American 
farm products will be gone into 
thoroughly by this Committee. 

These are only a few of the 
subjects to be covered by the Con- 
ference. Although the definite re- 
sults which might be expected from 
this effort are still problematical, 
official . Washington views with 
favor the straightforward and prac- 
tical manner in which the Com- 
mittee has initiated its work. 

Other members of the Conference 
besides Chairman Carey are as 
follows: O. E. Bradfute, President 
of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; L. J. Taber, Master of 
the National Grange; Ralph P. 
Merritt, President of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers; R. W. Thatcher, 
Director of the New York Experi- 
ment Station; W. C. Coffey, Dean 
of the College of Agriculture and 
Director of the Experiment Station, 
University of Minnesota; Fred. H. 
Bixby, President of the American 
Nationel Livestock Association; 
Wm. M. Jardine, President of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 
and C. S. Barrett, Chairman of the 
National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions. 

Agricultural interests in all parts 
of the country have expressed keen 
satisfaction over the selection of 
Howard M. Gore to fill out the un- 
expired term of the late Secretary 
of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace. 
During his entire lifetime, Mr. 
Gore has been intimately associated 
with livestock farming and during 
the past year has filled the position 
of Assistant Secretary. He was 
elected Governor of West Virginia 
at the last election and will assume 
his new responsibilities on March 4. 

Prospects are that the gross in- 
come from agricultural production 
in the United States for the crop 
year 1924 may reach $12,000,000,- 
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000, according to the annual report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture 
which was prepared under the 
direction of the late Secretary 
Wallace and released on December 
8th. This amount is $500,000,000 
above the 1923 agricultural income 
and over $2,500,000,000 more than 
the 1922 income. The report goes 
on to say that while further recovery 
is required to bring agriculture back 
to its pre-war level, it is in the best 
position it has held since 1920. 
Prices of many crops are at the 
highest point in four years, and 
costs of production have declined 
somewhat from the high point of 
the depression period. 

It is of particular interest to note 
that this increased wealth to agri- 
culture has been brought about with 
an actual decrease in acreage. The 
total acreage in all crops in 1924 is 
estimated to have been about 370,- 
000,000 acres. This was a decline 
of about 3,000,000 acres from the 
area planted in 1923, and a decline 
of 6,000,000 acres from the 1919 
area. The past year’s harvest was 
the finest in five years. Though 
not the greatest in volume of prod- 
ucts, it was the best balanced and 
represented the best income. 
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County Agents 


Since Better Crops circulates 
largely among county agents and 
extension workers we are glad to 
offer our columns as a medium for 
the exchange of experiences and 
ideas. Our department, “News 
from the County Agents” is open 
to informal expressions of opinion 
and particularly to short items of a 
practical nature drawn from your 
experience or observation. 

Keep in mind that brevity is 
desirable and that we like to be 
interesting and entertaining as 
well as instructive. All material 
of this kind published will be paid 


for at our regular rates. 
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NEWS FROM THE 
COUNTY AGENTS 


Iowa Extension Workers’ Conference 
By a Visitor, T. C. Cravens 


President, Indiana County Agents’ Association 


Who are agricultural Extension 
Workers? In Iowa the force con- 
sists of the heads of the Farm 
Bureaus and Womans’ organization 
in each county, the County Agri- 
cultural Agents, Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents: and the specialists of 
the Agricultural Extension force of 
Ames. 

All these folks gathered at Ames, 
Iowa, October 14th to 18th to 
take part in and listen in on the 
program arranged by the very able 
leaders, Director Bliss and Assistant 
Director Murl McDonald. 

The first day was given over to 
a general visit of the Agricultural 
College with able guides to acquaint 
the visitor with the excellent work 
that is being carried on there. 

Time was provided each day for 
special individual conferences with 
the specialists in the different de- 
partments. 

Director Bliss gave a fine pre- 
sentation of the Farm Bureau and 
Extension Program for the State, 
at the opening of the main program 
October 15th, laying out in an 
able way the job that is before the 
worker who must carry out the 
program into every byway of the 
state. 

The speakers for the following 
session were selected to bring out 
the methods of carrying out the 
program to best advantage. 

The whole conference was builded 
around the methods of realization 
of the goal of the State program— 


A Healthy and Contented Family 
on every Iowa Farm. 

It is impossible in this brief space 
to discuss many of the good things 
that were presented during the three 
big days of the Iowa conference. 

Dr. L. H. Bailey, former Dean 
and Director of Agriculture, Cornell 
University and Chairman of Roose- 
velt County Life Commission, who 
is considered the great prophet of 
Agriculture, said many volumes 
in a few words. Dr. Bailey feels 
that there is a long and perilous 
trail ahead of the pilots of educa- 
tional work for the rural people. 
He feels, as do all extension workers, 
that the evolution is slow, but that 
wonders can be accomplished by 
getting along as best we can with 
the older generation and train the 
young farm folk in the ways of 
leadership. 

Mr. Lucius Wilson, Director of 
the General Organization Company, 
of Chicago, brought out very force- 
fully the fallacy of farmers trying to 
maintain a Farm Bureau on one 
dollar or even five dollar member- 
ship. He shows that most organ- 
izations figured on using $1.00 per 
member to pay a trouble chaser to 
keep all little difficulties ironed out 
before they become mountainous. 

The most outstanding fact of 
the whole conference was the way 
the Farm Bureau and Farm Women 
attendants of the conference lis- 
tened in on the talks and took 
part in the discussion. 
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It was my good fortune to attend 
the Iowa meeting because the 
Indiana County Agents’ Associa- 
tion have launched and are carry- 
ing out a campaign this year to get 
acquainted with what is going on in 
other states. It was in execution of 
this plan that I was sent to Ames, 
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M. E. Cromer to Ohio State, N. I. 
Clunie, to Kentucky, and H. E. 
Ackerson to Illinois Workers con- 
ferences. 

We do not believe that the 
pasture is greener across the state 
but that the exchange of ideas will 
bring us pay for our trouble. 


CHD 


Getting the Most out of Clover 


(From page 21) 


liberally, and in order to obtain the 
most efficient use of plant food 
humus is quite necessary. Mr. 
Hutchins wanted humus in his 
orchard soil, and the photograph 
shows how he got the needed humus, 
but at the same time the crop of 
pears more than paid the cost of 
fertilizer, so that aside from return- 
ing a profit on the. fruit trees, there 
is considerable addition of nitrogen 


¥ Bon 


The orchard of Edward Hutchins, Fennville, Michigan. 
was used; on the right a complete fertilizer. 


and humus to the soil resulting from 
the excellent stand of clover thus 
secured. 

The experiences of these men 
only goes to show how important 
‘it is to give proper care and at- 


tention to the clover crop, more 
especially in regard to fertilization. 
Clover should not be grown without 
adequate plant food. Under present 
market conditions a formula con- 
taining 2% to 3% ammonia, 8% 
to 10% phosphoric acid and 5% 
to 7% potash applied at the rate 
of 500 to 1,000 pounds per acre 
according to local conditions should 
give the best results. Sulfate of 


On the left no fertilizer 


potash is used in this mixture, even 
though it costs alittle more, beczuse 
it produces a hay containing a 
higher percentage of nitrogen-free- 
extract indicating a hay of higher 
feeding value. 
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Genuine German Potash Salts 


can be secured from any of the following distributors: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham— 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Montgomery— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 
Capital Fertilizer Co. 


International Agricultural Corp. 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Spartanburg— 

F. S. Royster Guano Co. 


‘ ARKANSAS 


Little Rock— 
Arkansas Fertilizer Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
Azusa— 


Geo. W. Fuhr 
Covina— 

Sun Fertilizer Co. 
Glendora— 

Frahm & Manning 
Los Angeles— 

Agricultural Chemical Works 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


California Dressed Beef Co. 
Hauser Packing Co 


Pacific Bone, Coal & Fert. Co. 


Pacific Guano & Fertilizer Co. 


Southern California Fertilizer Co. 


Spreckles Bros. Comm. Co. 
Western Meat Co. 

San Francisco— 
California Fertilizer Works 
Growers’ Fertilizer Co. 
Meyer Wilson & Co. 


Pacific Bone, Coal & Fert. Co. 


Pacific Guano & Fertilizer Co. 
Potash Importing Corporation 
Western Meat Co. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport— 

Berkshire Fertilizer Co. 
Hartford— 

Olds & Whipple, Inc. 
Middletown— 

Rogers & Hubbard Co. 
New Haven— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


FLORIDA 

Bradentown— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Clearwater— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Daytona— 

ornelius Christiancy Co. 

Eustis— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Fernandina— 

Nitrate Agencies Co. 
Frostproof— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Jacksonville— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


International Agricultural Corp. 


Nitrate Agencies Co. 





E. O. Painter Fertilizer Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Wilson Toomer Fertilizer Co. 
Lake Hamilton— 
Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Orlando— 
Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Sanford— 
Chase & Company 
Tampa— 
Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Terra Ceia— 
Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Winter Haven— 
Gulf Fertilizer Co. 


GEORGIA 


Albany— 
Armour Fertilizer Works 
Swift & Company 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Athens— 
Empire State Chemical Co. 
Georgia Phosphate Co. 
Hodgson Cotton Co. 
Atlanta— 
Adair & McCarthy Bros. 
oO. 
American Agricultural Chem. Co. 
Armour Fert. Wks. (So. Hdqrs.) 
eo a Corp. 
F. Royster Guano Co. 
Swvit & Company 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Augusta— 
Southern State Phosphate & Fer- 
tilizer Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Baxley— 

ay 3 Lewis Co. 
Columbus— 

International Agricultural Corp 
Cordele— 

Read Phosphate Co. 
La Grange— 

Swift Company 
Macon— 

F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Pelham— 

Pelham Phosphate Co. 
Savannah— 

American Agricultural Chem. Co. 

G. Ober & Sons Co. 

Mutual Fertilizer Co. 

Read Phosphate Co. 

Reliance Fertilizer Co. 

Savannah Guano Co. 

Southern Fertilizer Co. 

Swift & Company 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Toccoa— 

Swift & Company 
Valdosta— 

Georgia Fertilizer & Oil Co. 
Vidalia— 

Vidalia Chemical Co. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago— 
Armour Fertilizer Works 


Darlin 
Swift 


& Company 
Company 








National Stock Yards, 
St. Clair County— 
Swift & Company 


INDIANA 


Hammond— 
Swift & Company 
Indianapoli 
Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co. 
Smith Agricultural Co. 
New — 
Calumet Fertilizer Co. 
Read Phosphate Co. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville— 
Armour Fertilizer Works 
Federal Chemical Co. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans— 
Armour Fertilizer Works 
Nitrate Agencies Co. 
Swift & Company 
Shreveport— 
Swift & Company 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


MAINE 


Houlton— 

International Agricultural Corp. 
Presque Isle— 

Armour Fertilizer Works 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 

Baugh & Sons Co. 

Griffith & Boyd Co. 

Miller Fertilizer Co. 

Nitrate Agencies Co. 

G. Ober Sons Co. 

Piedmont Mt. Airy Guano Co. 

F. S. Royster Guano Co. 

Swift & Company 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Salisbury—- 


W. B. Tilghman Company, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


The Lowell Fertilizer Co. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson— 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Meridian— 
Meridian Fertilizer Factory 
Tupelo— 
Tupelo Fertilizer Factory 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 
Swift & Company 
NEW JERSEY 


Bound Brook— 
Nitrate Agencies Co. 
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NEW YORK 
Buffalo— 
American Agricultural Chem. Co. 
International Agricultural Corp. 
New York— 
American Agricultural Chem. Co. 
Armour Fert. Wks. (East. Hdars.) 
International Agricultural Corp. 
Mutual Fertilizer Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Nitrate Agencies Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Zaldo & Martines Exchange Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte— 

International Agricultural Corp. 

F. §S. Royster Guano Co. 
Greensboro— 

Swift & Company 
Henderson— 

American Agricultural Chem. Co. 
Lillington— 

Farmers Cotton Oil Co. 

Harnett Oil & Fertilizer Co. 
New Bern— 

G. Ober & Sons Co. 
Tarboro— 

F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Washington— 

Bragaw Fertilizer Co. 

Pamlico Chemical Co. 
Wilmington— 

Acme Manufacturing Co. 

Nitrate Agencies Co. 

Swift & Company 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Wilson— 

Farmers Cotton Oil Co. 
Winston-Salem— 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati— 

American Agricultural Chem. Co. 

Armour Fertilizer Works 

International Agricultural Corp. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Cleveland— 

Swift & Company 
Columbus— 

Smith Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Dayton— 

Wuichet Fertilizer Co. 
Sandusky— 

Armour Fertilizer Works 
Toledo— 

F. S. Royster Guano Co. 


OREGON 


No. Portland— 
Swift & Co. 
Portland— 
Portland Seed Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia— 

Baugh & Son 

I. P. Thomas & Son 

Tunnel & Company 
Pittsburgh— 

_— Provision & Packing 

oO. 

Reading— 
Keystone Bone Fertilizer Co. 
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Wadsworth— 

Ohio Match Co. 
York— 

York Chemical Works 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anderson— 
Anderson Phosphate & Oil Co. 
Charleston— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


Etiwan Fertilizer Co. 
Maybank Fertilizer Co. 
Planters Fert. & Phosphate Co. 
Read Phosphate Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Chester— 
Swift & Company 
Columbia— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 
Darlington Guano Co. 
F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Swift & Company 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Greenwood— 
T. M. Miller Co. 
North— 
J. E. Culler Co. 
Spartanburg— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis— 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Nashville— 
Armour Fertilizer Works 
Read Phosphat Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City— 
Inland Fertilizer Co. 
(also ship to Colorado and Idaho) 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


Danville— 
G. Ober & Sons Co. 
Lynchburg— 
Pocahontas Guano Co. 
Norfolk— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


Baugh & Sons Co. 

Farmers Guano Co. 
International Agricultural Corp. 
Chas. W. Priddy & Co., Inc. 
Robertson Chemical Co. 

F. S. Royster Guano Co. 

Swift & Company 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Portsmouth— 
G. Ober & Sons Co. 
Richmond— 
Old Buck Guano Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle— 
Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
Tacoma— 
Stock & Plant Food Co. 
Marine Products Co. 


CANADA 


British Columbia 
New Westminster— 
Triangle Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver— 
Canadian Explosives, Ltd. 
P. Burns & Co., Ltd. 
Victoria Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Quebec 
Montreal— 
Arthur Lavigeur, Ltd. 
Wilson, Patterson & Gifford 
Quebec— 
George Tanquay, Ltd. 


New Brunswick 

Bath— 

C. E. Gallagher Co. 
Hartland— 

Hatfield & Co., Ltd. 

Home Mixed Fertilizers, Ltd. 
St. John— 

Gunns, Ltd. 

Wilson, Patterson & Gifford 
St. Stephen— 

Dominion Fertilizer Co. 


Nova Scotia 
Wolfeville— 
T. L. Harvey Co. 


Ontario 

Chatham— 

National Fertilizers, Ltd. 
Hamilton— 

National Fertilizers, Ltd. 
Ingersoll— 

National Fertilizers, Ltd. 
Toronto— 

Swift & Company 

Wilson, Patterson & Gifford 
West Toronto— 

Gunns, Ltd. 

National Fertilizers, Ltd. 
Wingham— 

Gunns, Ltd. 

Prince Edward Island 

Montague— 

Poole & Thompson, Ltd. 


If unable to secure the grade of potash you want, write 


Dept. B. C. 
Potash Importing Corporation of America 


81 Fulton Street 


564 Market St. 
San Francisco 


New York 


Citizens’ National Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore 
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A Special Offer 


—free to you 


To assist county agents, agricultural teach- 
ers, extension workers and other industrial 
agencies, we are glad to send a copy of any 
of the following booklets that might be helpful 
in your work: 


Principles of Profitable Farming 

The Bushels That Made Me Money (Wheat) 
Sugar Beet Culture 

Fertilizing Peaches 

Fertilizing Strawberries 

Muck Lands 

Better Tobacco 

Better Cotton 


These booklets were written by experts and 
contain valuable information on the proper and 
profitable use of fertilizers. Upon receipt of 
your request, we will mail you a copy of each 
booklet requested. If, after looking them over, 
you want more for distribution among the 
people you are working with, we shall endeavor 
to send them as long as our supply lasts. 


We have still a few maps showing the 
location of the county agents in the United 
States. A copy of this will be sent free 
postpaid, upon request. 


Address Dept. B.C. 


Potash Importing Corporation 
of America 


Importers of 
Genuine German Potash 


81 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


564 Market St., Citizens’ Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco Baltimore 
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Let the Buyer Beware 


(From page 7) 


his label to fit the product. Re- 
fusal to follow the Board’s sugges- 
tions results in prosecution in a 
Federal Court, the law providing 
for a $200 fine for a first offense and 
seizure of the goods. The Board 
has jurisdiction only where the 
goods are manufactured in one 
State and sold in another. 

In one case a Bordeaux mixture 
label stated that the preparation 
was “for blights, rots, scabs, 
blotches, etc.”” It was found that 
the product would not be of service 
against “all’’ blights, rots, scabs and 
blotches and the “etc.,” might 
mean anything. The manufact- 
urer was instructed to insert the 
word “some” or “certain” before 
the word “blights” and to eliminate 
the “‘etc.,”’ as being too compre- 
hensive. 

Another manufacturer of a Bor- 
deaux mixture who offered his 
remedy against “blights and fungous 
diseases” 
preparation would not correct fire 
blight of apple and pear, and that 
it was not a good remedy for all 
fungous diseases. It was found also 
that if used on peach foliage the 
concoction would seriously injure 


es 


was informed that the ~ 


the foliage. Bordeaux mixture if 
used on apple, should be used only 
for late summer applications to 
control bitter rot or apple blotch. 

A manufacturer who said that his 
concentrated lime sulphur would 
“kill larvae of insects, sucking in- 
sects, and control fungous diseases,” 
was informed that it would not kill 
“all” sucking insects and would not 
control “all” fungous diseases. 
The maker of “a creosote dip for 
lice, ticks, scabs, mange and skin 
diseases of sheep, cattle, horses, 
pigs, dogs and chickens” was told 
that his statement was too compre- 
hensive as the remedy would not 
effectively control cattle tick, folli- 
cular mange, and certain, parasites 
and skin diseases. 

And so on down the list of insect 
and fungous remedies. The Federal 
Board regards itself as an educa- 
tional body rather than as a 
prosecuting agency, and in view 
that misrepresentation of products 
is more often due to ignorance than 
to malicious intent to defraud, the 
manufacturers are given ample 
opportunity to conform with the 
Board’s recommendations. The 
manufacturers in most cases have 





Government scientists of the Insecticide Board testing the ingredients of insecticides 
and fungicides. 
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willingly done so, and of the many 
thousands of investigations by the 
Board, only 900 prosecutions have 
had to be instituted on account of 
wilful refusal to conform with the 
Federal law. Less than half a 
dozen of these cases have been lost 
by the Board. 

Many of the complaints of in- 
dividual purchasers are found to be 
due not to the fault of the product 
but to the fact that the purchasers 
do not read the labels. “Read the 
Label” is the Board’s caution to 
buyers. Most farmers have at 
least a general idea of the ingre- 
dients required and a careful read- 
ing of the label will indicate whether 
the curative powers claimed for a 
preparation are reasonable. 


Better Crops 


Everybody Welcome 


Have you contributed to our 
forum on ‘‘What Agriculture 
Needs?” Each month under this 
heading we are publishing sugges- 
tions and ideas received from our 
readers. Everyone is welcome to 
speak his mind on this subject. 
The contributions published to 
date under this heading have 
afforded a remarkable cross section 
view of what is in the minds of 
agriculturists all over the country. 

We want to make this as re- 
presentative as possible. If you 
haven’t sent in your contribution, 
this is a good time to do so. It 
will be published at the earliest 
opportunity. 


GW 


Pruning Raspberries and Blackberries 
(From page 11) 


with a little personal study of 
the plants as they grow under 
different conditions, should aid 
any one in becoming proficient 
in the pruning of these fruits 


SP — oe 
well pruned blackberry bush carrying its maximum capacity 
of large high class fruit. 


a ee 


The ultimate object—a 


~ 


There is no mystery or cunning 
involved. It is simply a com- 
monsense way by which to aid 
nature in her task of satisfying 
the needs of man. 


é 4 
ik a2" ee To 
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Results with Fertilizers 
(From page 9) 


the limiting factor in crop produc- 
tion. When the potash has been 
supplied, phosphoric acid seems to 
be the next element needed for 
maximum crop production. The 
yields may be increased still further 
by the addition of nitrate of soda. 
However, nitrate of soda or acid 
phosphate used alone or in combi- 
nation do not materially increase 
the yields. This condition might 
be likened to a condition where the 
capacity of the factory has been 
increased without sufficient raw 
materials for manufacture. The 
factory is large enough, but it is 
limited in its production by not 
having sufficient raw materials. 
In the case of this fertilizer experi- 
ment there seems to be plenty of 
nitrates and phosphoric acid, but 
their utilization is limited by the 
absence of potash. Where the 
potash has been supplied, the 
nitrate and phosphoric acid may 
be added and greater production 
gained. Acid phosphate seems to 
be the best phosphoric acid carrier 
used in connection with muriate of 
potash; basic slag is second and 
rock phosphate third. 

Barnyard manure compares very 
favorably with the complete fertil- 
izer of a 4%-8-12 mixture used 
here. The yields can be kept up 
by either system as is evidenced 
by these results. Barnyard manure 
is not, however, a well balanced 
fertilizer and the addition of acid 
phosphate to it would probably 
give slightly higher returns than 
the manure alone. 

The busy farmer likes a recom- 
mendation that is suitable for as 
many of the different crops he 
produces as is possible. The ad- 
vantages of this is that it is easy 
to remember and simplifies buy- 
ing. If the farmer is able to buy 
one mixture that will be suitable 
for all his field crops such as corn, 
wheat and soy beans he can prob- 


ably get it at a more reasonable 
price than if he buys two or three 
different mixtures. He does not 
necessarily have to put the same 
amount of this mixture on all crops. 
That can be varied to suit condi-~ 
tions. 

Where the soil conditions are 
similar to that reported here and 
the crops are the same, moderate 
applications of potash should give 
a marked increase in crop yields. 
If one wishes to make still further 
investment in fertilizers, greater 
yields may be had by applications 
of acid phosphate and muriate of 
potash or by the use of a complete 
fertilizer. 

The farmer is interested in 
producing a uniformly high yield 
year after year if the business is 
to prove profitable. He wants to 
follow such practices as will develop 
a steady income for a period of 
years. Periods of low production 
and over production must be 
avoided as much as possible. The 
correct use of fertilizers will help 
do this. A study of the annual 
yield of wheat in this experiment 
will illustrate the point. 

The annual yields for the entire 
period range from 3.7 bushels to 
16.3 bushels per acre on the un< 
treated plots, a spread of 12.6 
bushels or 341 per cent. During 
the same period the yields from 
the plots treated with acid phos- 
phate and muriate of potash range 
from 13 bushels to 37.4 bushels, a 
spread of 24.4 bushels or 188 per 
cent. The yields from the plots 
receiving a complete fertilizer range 
from 16.7 bushels to 42.7 bushels, 
a spread of 26 bushels or 156 percent, 

It is, therefore, to be noted that 
the correct use of fertilizers not 
only increases the yields during the 
favorable seasons but also helps 
keep the yields up during unfavor- 
able seasons, thus making more. 
uniform returns at all times. 
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Wheat in rotation. fertilizer 250 pounds of acid p!.osphate and 120 pounds muriate 
of potash per acre. Average annual yield for 13 years 22.7 bushels per acre. 
Delaware Experiment Station. 


Hay following above wheat crop no fertilizer applied direct. For fertilizer applied 
to wheat year before see above. Average annual yield for 15 years 4005 pounds 
per acre, Deleware Experiment Station. 
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Wheat in rotation without any fertilizer treatment. Average annual yield for 
13 years, 10.4 bushels per acre. Delaware Experiment Station. 





Hay following above wheat crop without any fertilizer. Average annual yield 
for 15 years 2288 pounds per acre. Delaware Experiment Station. 
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Egg Marketing Association a Success 


(From page 14) 


little 


bids 
thought as to whether or not the 
highest bidder will be with you to- 
morrow. 

During the periods of scarcity 
some dealers will pay premiums in 
order to get a supply to take care of 


the highest, .giving 


their trade. The premium may be 
even so great that it leaves them no 
profit when the eggs are sold to their 
customers. 

They pay excellent prices but if 
you give them your entire product 
you are for a few cents disrupting 
‘your whole business. Taking care 
of your regular trade at reasonable 
prices is more profitable and only 
by doing so can a sound, profitable 
business be built up. Better be sure 
of a regular trade than jump from 
one dealer to another or one market 
to another. So many farmers are 
“shoppers’’ that it is no wonder they 


never have a permanent outlet for 
their product. Yet it is a big task 
to get them to see that “shopping” 
does not pay as far as eggs are con- 
cerned. 


a If any large proportion 
of the membership complains about 
the way the eggs are graded or the 
prices paid, get them together at 
once and talk matters over. 

During the first year a consider- 
able number of members com- 
plained about the strictness with 
which eggs were being graded. 
The directors immediately investi- 
gated the matter. A trip was made 
to headquarters. Unexpectedly the 
candler found them checking the 
eggs he had graded with the result 
that the candler was vindicated. 
Enough eggs were examined to 





Directors and sales manager of the Eastern Connecticut Poultry Producers, Inc. 


Left to right: 


A. E. Anthony; John Z. Labelle; F. L. Kanahan (vice-president); 


E. Newton Searles (president); A. H. Benton (secty-treasurer); Chas. F. Brenn 


and E. J. Locke (sales manager). 
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prove that what was needed was 
not the firing of the candler but the 
educating of the producer. A grad- 
ing school was held at one of the 
directors’ farms. The candler was 
brought from Providence for a day, 
and did the grading before the 
members who were present. It 
may be interesting to know that 
practically every member was pres- 
ent. That day the members were 
taught what constituted good grad- 
ing and no serious complaints have 
come to the attention of the 
directors since then. Clearing up 
misunderstandings produces har- 
mony between members and _the 
management. 


_, Employing a sales- 
manager who has been educated in 
the school of business is more 
profitable than employing some one 
who will get his education at the 
association’s expense. 

The Eastern Connecticut Poultry 
Producers, Incorporated has been 
very fortunate in securing a sales- 
manager who has ability and who 
has proved himself efficient. 


~ 


IGHTH. It pays to have men 
with varied business experience on 
the board of directors. 

Knowing how various businesses 
are conducted, they are in a favor- 
able position to work out sound 
policies for solving the problems 
that an organization will have fac- 
ing it. Men engaged in other lines 
like banking and manufacturing 
look at problems from an angle that 
the directors are and should be in- 
terested in receiving. The directors 
of this particular association like to 
have men in other lines of business 
speak to the members at the annual 
meeting. At the last one the 
advertising manager of the Fuller 
Brush Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, gave them an interesting 
lecture in which he told them what 
he would do if he were to work out 
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advertising policies for the Eastern 
Connecticut Poultry Producers, In- 
corporated. 

Marketing eggs is a business and 
therefore to be a success, any 
organization engaged in it must be 
operated on a business-like basis. 
Because it is cooperative in nature, 
it is highly important that the 
membership be educated as to what 
is good business practice. 

I think it can be said without fear 
of contradiction that the association 
has the goodwill of competitors 
because nothing is done to antagon- 
ize them. There is continual harp- 
ing by farmers on the excessive 
profits of middlemen. The policy 
of the association has been to sell 
eggs and let the other dealers look 
after their own affairs. The di- 
rectors have taken the attitude that 
those dealers who are not now 
friends of the association may some- 
day be its best customers. Make 
them feel welcome at all times and 
thereby keep their good will. 
Someday they may need eggs badly 
and will give you a small order 
which may lead to larger sales. 


N OW a few words as to how 


the Eastern Connecticut Poultry 
Producers’ came into existence. 

At a Farm Bureau meeting held 
in Brooklyn, Connecticut, during 
the winter of 1923 a number of the 
poultrymen decided that something 
should be done so as to improve 
marketing conditions so that the 
poultrymen would not have to worry 
every spring as to where to find 
buyers or outlets for their product. 
A committee of poultrymen was 
selected and letters were sent to 
the larger producers asking them 
whether or not they were interested 
in starting a cooperative egg 
marketing association. The replies 
were more favorable than antici- 
pated and an organization com- 
mittee was selected. 

The organization committee drew 
up by-laws and adopted a three 
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year marketing agreement with a 
one year withdrawal clause. After 
incorporating, stock was sold at 
twenty-five dollars per share. The 
response was very good. Thirty- 
one poultrymen representing nearly 
twenty-one thousand birds signed 
the marketing contract and paid 
cash for a share of stock. The 
committee felt that those who were 
vitally interested would be able to 
get the cash somewhere if they did 
not have it themselves at the time. 

Arrangements were made with 
the Providence Farmers’ Exchange 
of Providence, Rhode Island, for 
the handling of eggs through their 
exchange. The Exchange is the 
sole distributor. It sells the eggs 
directly to retail stores and handles 
about two hundred cases per week 
on an average. 

The eggs are shipped to Provi- 
dence by truck or express, or by 
whichever means of transportation 
the individual member selects. 
At headquarters the product is 
graded according to the grades 
established by the Board of Direc- 
tors. The grading is done by 
candlers employed by the Associa- 
tion. Those eggs which come with- 
in the top grade are placed in 
cartons, and are sold under the 
“New England Maid” trade mark, 
of the association. All cartons are 
sealed by the candler and consumers 
are requested not to accept any 
eggs where the seal on the carton 
has been broken. This prevents 
possible substitution. 

The various grades are pooled 
and a member is paid each week 
according to the quantity he has in 
each grade. 

What has been done by this 
association has interested other 
poultrymen to such an extent that 
early in September the Connecti- 
cut Poultry Producers, Incorpo- 
rated, was launched. The Eastern 
Connecticut Poultry Producers, In- 
corporated membership live entirely 
in New London, Windham and 
Tolland Counties. The new organ- 
ization will cover the remaining 
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counties of the state and sell the 
products of its members within the 
borders of Connecticut as far as it 
is possible to do so. The eastern 
organization demonstrated what 
could be done and the other is 
going to attempt to accomplish 
similar results. 


ow 


Back to the Land 


(From page 4) 
templation than the works of man. 
There are more ideas in a tree than 
in a brick. 

Man is essentially a land animal. 
And ninety per cent. of the diseases 
and sicknesses to which human 
flesh is heir find their opportunity 
in the lowered vitality that comes 
from insufficient sunshine, fresh 
air, and back-bending labor. 

Health is dug out of the soil; not 
swigged from bottles. 


Nor long ago life on a farm 


was a grueling grind of ceaseless 
labor. 

And the hardest job was lifting 
the mortgage. One of my earliest 
recollections is that of the sheriff 
visiting a neighboring farm and 
attaching the only horse in lieu of 
defaulted mortgage interest. 

The lot of the farmer’s wife was 
hard. She fed the harvest hands, 
milked the cows, went to the well 
or the creek for water, got up early 
to kindle the fire in the kitchen 
stove with corncobs brought from 
the barn,—and raised chickens for 
her pin money. For recreation she 
dug post-holes! And when she 
wanted to go to the city for a yard 
of black satin, all the horses were 
usually busy, or the roads were 
impassable. 

The farmer’s wife never “retired” 
in the evening. She “threw her- 


self” into bed as soon as the last 
task was over. 
But all of this is now changed. 
The automobile has shrunk the 


miles 


and annihilated distance. 
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Good roads bring the town next 
door. The radio filters in music 
and other entertainment from the 
ether. Books are plentiful, maga- 
zines are cheap—and there is time 
to read and enjoy. 

Electric lights, running water, 
white-tiled baths and kitchen com- 
forts; vacuum cleaners, percolators 
and ampicos place a slice of the city 
on many farms—without the smoke 
the noise, the dirt, the hustle and 
the vice. 

The tide has turned! 

Life on the farm now approaches 
the ideal; and the city man’s 
hunger for the soil can not much 
longer be held in check. There 
will shortly be an exodus from the 
bricks and smokestacks to the trees 
and haystacks. 

Nature’s rotation program begins 
in earnest. 

And the result will be Better 
Crops of men, of boys, of girls, of 
citizens, and of thoughts. 


yn who can describe the 
peace, the tranquility, the delight, 
in the soft, balmy air among hills 
and in the shaded green cathedral 
of the woods? 

How the beauty sinks deep into 
the pavement-tortured city dweller; 
how the eternal freshness soothes 
jaded nerves and smooths the 
worried, wrinkled brow. 

The gentle influence of Nature’s 
kindly face, her boundless gener- 
osity, shames the niggardly, narrow, 
brick-lined street and mocks the 
stinginess of the tortuous alley. 
Her placidity and, in fact, her 
implacability, puts a question to 
the silly rush of the city that it 


cannot answer. “Why all this 
hustle,”” she seems to say. ““Why 
.fuss and fume? Out here we 


await the seasons with interest, 
but never strain nor worry that 
the season may be slow in coming. 
What comes, comes; and there’s an 
end to it!’ 

Her gentle breeze helps us weave 
new garlands of thought, calms 
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those who act in an. advisory 
capacity to the farmer. 
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pride and softly erases pomp and 
manufactured magnificence. 

The only man who does. not 
appreciate life in the country is the 
man who has always lived on a 
farm, or the city man upon whom 
the asphalt and tungsten-bulb have 
taken such a firm grasp that his 
soul is gradually atrophying and 
love of beauty is cut from his 
cosmic content. 

To all others the country—the 
farm—has an eternal lure. 

I am going back to the land; and 
I say to all “Go thou and do like- 


o.. 999 
wise: 


Cow 


Teamwork to Boost 
C. T. A. in Wisconsin 
By F. J. Holt 


“Start it in Wisconsin first” is 
the slogan now being used in the 
Badger state when initiating new 
movements in the agricultural field. 

When the county agents and the 
extension specialists recently 
gathered at the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture for their annual 
winter conference the latest move- 
ment was launched. At this meet- 
ing the State Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation came forward with a 
plan to increase interest in cow 
testing associations and also the 
number of them. This organiza- 
tion proposes to pay the cow test- 
ing association dues for one farmer 
in each county for a period of two 
years. And in return they ask 
this dairyman to enter every cow 
in his herd on test; and at the end 
of the year to remove all the cows 
which have not been profit makers. 

He must do something else. 
But it’s easy. 

This particular dairyman, whose 
testing costs are paid in advance 
by the manufacturers, will turn 
over his production record to the 
local county agent to be used for 
publicity purposes. The latter will 
then have an experimental record 
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fresh from his own community 
which should be of invaluable aid 
in talking cow testing associations. 

To drive home the economic 
importance of cow testing associa- 
tions to the rank and file of the 
Wisconsin farmer is the aim of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, accord- 
ing to Jerry P. Riordan, its agri- 
culturist. 

“Too many farmers test their 
herds for one year,” Riordan, who 
is a prominent Holstein breeder, 
pointed out, “and then they drop 
the work before they have bounced 
the boarders. The association is 
the only organization that lays 
before the farmer every month a 
complete record of his business 
machinery. But he must under- 
stand and appreciate the value of 
these to make the proper use of 
them. Big business men pay thou- 
sands of dollars for an analysis of 
their business which is not as 
complete as a cow testing associa- 
tion report. The dairymen must 
look at the work in this light.” 

Today, Wisconsin has 169 cow 
testing associations, more than any 
other state in the Union. At the 
present time the dairy officials at 
the college of agriculture have set a 
goal of 175 before the year is over. 
Without a doubt, this new plan is 
going to help them reach their goal 
in short order and to go far beyond 
it during the coming year. 

ee) 


Jack Dempsey is havin’ his nose 
remounted fer his weddin’, an’ we 
wonder if his betrothed is going’ 
t’ be like other girls an’ let her 
teeth go till after she’s married. 

Nobuddy ever talks very much 
about th’ survival of th’ fittest till 
they’ve purty thoroughly survived. 

Miss Tawney Apple has a cousin _ 
who’s a kiss timer in a movin’ 
picture studio. 

What’s worse’n havin’ some one 
hand us a clippin’ t’ read an’ then 
stickin’ around till we read it? 
—From Kin Hubbard’s 1924 Book, 
“Fifty-Two Weeks of Abe Martin.” 








Carburetors and 


Hot Spots Sold 
rcawd'neve tee © L0F Fords! 


equalled— and made 
possible only by the fact 
that the STROMBERG 
CARBURETOR and 
HOT SPOT for Fords de- 
livers more mileage—more 
power—than any other 
Carburetor offered. It 
makes possible quicker get- 
away and much easier 
starting—four great essen- 
tials that every Ford owner 
is looking for. 


Equip your Ford now—put 
on the new 1924 STROM- 
BERG Model. Stop wasting 
gas—get more real enjoy- 
ment out of driving your 
Ford than you ever thought 
was possible. 


See your nearest dealer— 
if he doesn’t carry the 
famous Stromberg Car- 
buretor for Fords, write 
us direct for free litera- 
ture and further infor- 

mation... 


The Stromberg 
Motor Devices 
Co. 


64 East 25th Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. B. C. 


STROMBERG Does it! 
CARBURETOR 


GUIDE PTG. & PUB. CG., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











The New Oliver Plow 


for the Fordson > 


ORDSON plowing was a step in the elimination of 

plowing drudgery. In the new Oliver No. 7-A plow 
you will find another important forward move in better 
plowing easily accomplished. 


You will find the Oliver No. 7-A different—so simple 
in construction, so easy to operate. Notice the handy 
controls which permit all adjustments from the tractor 
seat. A quick acting, powerful screw adjusts plowing 
depth and will raise the bottoms completely out of the 
ground with the outfit moving or standing. A con- 
venient trip rod, rather than a trip rope, operates the 
power lift. 

Note the short, sturdy, well balanced construction. A 
short plow—yet with the great clearance so essential 
when working in corn stalks and high weeds. The 
wheels carry the weight of the plow, making light 
draft and even depth furrows. The hitch can be rigid 
or flexible to suit varied soil conditions. 


As for the work of the plow itseli—we ask you to 
see it and compare it with your own idea of quality 
plowing. 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
Plowmakers for the World 
South Bend, Indiana 














